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WORDSWORTH. 

The change of opinion that has taken place in the literary 
world since the beginning of the last century as to Words- 
worth's rank as a poet is one of the most remarkable in the 
history of literature. No other poet ever lived, perhaps, who 
had ridicule and derision heaped upon him to the same extent ; 
and no other poet ever survived it more triumphantly. For 
years after the appearance of his "Lyrical Ballads," which con- 
tained certainly one of his greatest poems, his prominent ad- 
mirers could almost have been counted upon the fingers of one 
hand; now it is said to be generally admitted that he takes 
rank with Milton, Shakespeare, Spenser, and Chaucer, as the 
five greatest masters of English song. 

The ferocity with which the literary hierarchs of England 
and Scotland attacked Wordsworth's earlier productions was 
unique even in that day of savage criticism. So different was 
his poetry from anything that had been given to the world be- 
fore, so contrary to established notions were some of the poet- 
ical doctrines inculcated, that the critics rose in a body against 
him; and when Lord Jeffrey — whose opinion as to literary 
merit was more generally accepted than that of any other Eng- 
lish writer — in the opening words of an article in the Edinburgh 
Review devoted to Wordsworth's poetry, declared, "this will 
never do," Wordsworth's annihilation was regarded as prac- 
tically complete. It became so much the fashion to laugh at 
Wordsworth, and so little the fashion to read him, that the 
great majority of readers were content to limit their knowledge 
of his poetry to the few extracts that were taken as the special 
subjects of ridicule. The introduction to Wordsworth of no 
inconsiderable number of English-speaking people has been 
through the well-known lines of Byron in the "English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers." Wordsworth's longest poem can in- 
deed even now scarcely be mentioned that many of us do not 
at once involuntarily think of the couplet : 

A drowsy, frowsy poem called the Excursion, 
Writ in a manner that is my aversion. 
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But while Wordsworth met with nothing but derision from 
the majority of English readers of that time, there were a few 
choice spirits who recognized his rare merit, who saw that a new 
light had appeared, and, in the very height of his unpopularity, 
proclaimed his greatness. Chief among these was Coleridge, 
by common consent the most wonderful man of his day. Him- 
self a marvelously gifted poet, as a critic he was unrivaled. 
It is generally conceded that no other English writer has shown 
a more thorough appreciation of the myriad-minded dramatist, 
the "greatest genius of the ages." He it was, the greatest 
English critic of Shakespeare, who, from the very dawn of 
Wordsworth's genius, with unwavering faith predicted his im- 
mortality. Southey, DeQuincey, Charles Lamb, and a few 
others, all of them minds of the higher order, were scarcely less 
pronounced in their praise of Wordsworth. Gradually others 
were led to approach his poetry in the proper spirit. The in- 
telligent enthusiasm of each new student made converts, till 
toward the close of his long life his admirers embraced the 
decided majority of the gifted intellects of the time. He be- 
came the most illustrious man of letters in England, "and that 
which should accompany old age — as honor, love, and troops 
of friends" — he had. When in 1839 an honorary degree was 
conferred upon him by the University of Oxford, the enthusi- 
asm of the audience was said to have been such as had never 
been seen in that place "except upon the occasions of the visits 
of the Duke of Wellington." The poet laureateship was of- 
fered him, and, though at first declined, was pressed upon him 
by Sir Robert Peel, who wrote that the offer was made not for 
the purpose of imposing on him any onerous or disagreeable 
duties, but in order "to pay him that tribute of respect which 
was due to the first of living poets." Since his death the circle 
of his readers has continued to widen ; and, while it cannot be 
said that he is yet a popular poet in the sense of being very 
generally read, it is certain that in his best and most character- 
istic work hardly any other English poet is more deeply loved. 
He has added a new beauty to the lives of so many, has lifted 
so many minds to higher planes of thought and feeling, that 
a perfect chorus of gratitude has gone forth from his readers. 
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And so secure does his future seem to be, so certain his im- 
mortality, that Coleridge's saying that "Byron is a meteor — 
Wordsworth, a fixed star" can be accepted at least so far as it 
applies to the latter. 

It has been said by one of Wordsworth's greatest admirers, 
Frederick Robertson, that "he will remain the poet of the few ;" 
and Lowell speaks of his "depth of intuition which makes only 
the best minds at their best hours worthy, or indeed capable 
of his companionship." There are, however, a great many 
lovers of Wordsworth who would hardly accede to these prop- 
ositions. It is true that Wordsworth, as has been said, like 
every great poet, had to create the taste by which he was to be 
relished; but there is so much in his poetry founded on the 
deepest instincts of human nature that it is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that his public must continue to grow, and that 
it will increase with the progress of culture. But he has always 
been, and is, preeminently the poet of the thoughtful and spirit- 
ual. If any one takes up one of his greater poems merely with 
the hope of being amused and entertained — in other words, 
begins to read him with that craving for the sensational that 
characterizes the confirmed novel reader — disappointment is 
very apt to follow. In no other poet is there a more entire 
absence of claptrap. None of the startling effects that so many 
poets of his day sought after are to be met with in his pages. 
As may be said of all the greatest writers, he must be ap- 
proached not with an appetite for amusement but with a thirst 
for intellectual and spiritual uplifting. Wordsworth said in 
a letter to a friend that he wished "either to be considered as 
a teacher or nothing." He felt that he had a message to de- 
liver, and it was this that enabled him to hold up through the 
trying period when nearly all of the writers most in vogue 
were endeavoring to crush him. 

"The best poetry," it has been said, "demands study as 
severe as the mathematics require." If its beauties are all on 
the surface, and require no search, it is hardly deserving of 
the name of poetry. Wordsworth's poetry is so far from being 
superficial that we find some of his admirers declaring that, 
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after constant study through many years, his poems have be- 
come more and more dear to them. 

I will not attempt to do more than call attention to one or 
two of Wordsworth's most notable characteristics as a poet. 
He has been called, more than once, I believe, the High Priest 
of Nature, and every one who has been at all a student of his 
poetry must recognize the fitness of the title. No more enthusi- 
astic votary ever lived, and none who has held with Nature a 
fuller and more intimate communion. He speaks somewhere 
of the moment, so important in his poetical history, from which 
he dates the "consciousness of the infinite variety of natural 
appearances which had been unnoticed by the poets of any age 
or country," and of his resolution to supply in some degree the 
deficiency. That he succeeded to a marvelous degree is amply 
attested by many of the highest minds of the last century. His 
love of nature is so intense, his revelations of her innermost 
beauties so lifelike, that he inspires an enthusiasm in those who 
have studied him unlike that aroused by any other writer. It 
has been said that no one who has once felt his touch can throw 
off its influence. Nature was alive to him and appealed to him 
so forcibly that he more than any other of the poets has been 
enabled to make others feel her power. To many objects be- 
fore indifferent, his touch has added 

the gleam, 
The light that never was on sea or land. 

In his picture of Peter Bell he has drawn a type of man as 
diametrically opposed to his own nature as was possible ; for 
"nature ne'er could find the way," he says, "into the heart of 
Peter Bell." 

The soft blue sky did never melt 

Into his heart ; he never felt 

The witchery of the soft blue sky ! 

Wordsworth's inborn passion for nature was such that, to 
use his own words : 

While he was yet a boy 
The moon, the glory of the sun, 
And streams that murmur as they run 

Had been his dearest joy. 
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Most of his waking hours were spent beneath the open sky, 
and much of his time he was under the spell of the beautiful 
scenes that enriched the lake country in which he lived. Evi- 
dences of the power of nature in all her aspects over him are 
to be found in the greatest abundance throughout his poems. 
How genuine do we all feel to be those often quoted lines of 
his: 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

It is doubtful whether any man ever lived who caught more 
fully the music of nature, whose soul was more fully attuned to 
its harmonies. To him there was an eloquence in a noble hill, 
in a lordly forest, in a bank of flowers, in one lone "violet by a 
mossy stone, half hidden from the eye," that moved him to the 
very innermost deeps of his being, and stirred his heart of 
hearts. How deeply he would sometimes be affected by the 
aspects of nature is shown in such passages as this : 

And lifting up his head, he then would gaze 
On the more distant scene — how lovely 'tis 
Thou seest — and he would gaze till it became 
Far lovelier, and his heart could not sustain 
The beauty, still more beauteous. 

The peace, the serenity, the loveliness of Grasmere vale, his 
home, "his heart's delight," seem to have entered his soul, and 
given it a note of beauty rarely, if ever, before heard by mortals. 
In his "Ode on the Immortality of the Soul," in speaking of 
the departure of the "visionary gleam" that is visible only to 
youth, he says : 

The Youth who daily farther from the East 

Must travel still is Nature's Priest, 

And by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 

At length the Man perceives it die away, 

And fade into the light of common day. 

But it might be said of Wordsworth, if of any man, that to 
the last he was "by the vision splendid on his way attended." 
The "celestial light," in which he says meadow, grove, and 
stream, the earth and sky and every common sight seemed to 
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him in his childhood to be appareled, was ever more visible to 

him than to less rare natures, and more often suggestive of that 

sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

Speaking of those "truths that wake to perish never," which 

naught can utterly destroy, he says in this sublimest Ode: 

Hence in a season of calm weather, 

Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 

Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore, 

And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 

Back of the finite he constantly catches glimpses of the infinite. 

These suggestions of other-worldliness are not infrequent in 

his poems. He never entirely lost sight of the idea expressed 

in the lines : 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

So much of his happiness did he draw from Nature that he 
has the deepest pity for people who live in cities, especially for 
those city people who had been reared in the country and were 
now deprived of its delights. This is shown in his picture of 
"The Farmer of Tilsbury Vale," whose "heart all the while is 
in Tilsbury Vale," although he has been transplanted to Lon- 
don; who had "more of soul in his face than of words on his 
tongue." And the "Reverie of Poor Susan" is not a little 
pathetic. "At the corner of Wood Street" in London in the si- 
lence of the morning she hears the song of a thrush. "Tis a 
note of enchantment." London is forgotten. She at once sees 
a mountain ascending, a vision of trees : 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 
Down which she so often has tripped with her pail ; 
And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove's, 
The one only dwelling on earth that she loves. 

She looks, and her heart is in heaven: but they fade, 
The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 
The stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise, 
And the colors have all passed away from her eyes ! 
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To whom more fitly than to Wordsworth himself could be 

applied what he says of Lord Clifford, the Shepherd ? 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 

Wordsworth's debt to Nature is with deepest gratitude told in 
"The Prelude:" 

Thus, while the days flew by, and years pass'd on, 

From Nature and her overflowing soul 

I had received so much, that all my thoughts 

Were steeped in feeling : I was only then 

Contented, when with bliss ineffable 

I felt the sentiment of Being spread 

O'er all that moves and all that seemeth still ; 

O'er all that, lost beyond the reach of thought 

And human knowledge, to the human eye 

Invisible, yet liveth to the heart. 

He makes Nature say of the child that she proposes to take to 

herself and train : 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 

To her; and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty born of murmuring sound 

Shall pass into her face. 

He declares : 

To her fair words did Nature link 
The human soul that through me ran. 

He seems ever bidding us, as he bids a friend in one of his 
poems : 

Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher. 

In the same poem he says : 

One impulse from a vernal wood 

May teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

Nothing that Wordsworth has written reflects more fully, 
perhaps, his deep love of nature than his "Lines Composed a 
Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey." There is probably no poem 
in the language of equal length that surpasses it in its enthusi- 
asm for Nature and humanity, in its elevated beauty, in its 
21 
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reach and depth of thought, in its brightness and breadth of 

vision, in its radiance, its loftiness, its sublimity. Referring to 

the time when Nature was all and all to him, he says : 

I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 
The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite. 

This poem, among the first of his great poems, marked an 

epoch in English literature. It sounded a new note in poetry, 

and one of deepest beauty. But while his enthusiastic worship 

of Nature appears in every part of "Tintern Abbey," he refers 

to the time as past when Nature was to him all in all, and says : 

I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity. 

This brings us to another most noteworthy characteristic of 
Wordsworth's poetry — the deep tenderness that we find run- 
ning through it toward his fellow-men. Though strikingly de- 
void of many of the ordinary weaknesses of human nature, he 
was yet very indulgent to the weaknesses of others. Burns's 
pathetic career seems to have touched him deeply. How his 
tenderness goes out to the glorious Ayrshire ploughman in the 

lines : 

Sweet Mercy ! to the gates of Heaven 
This Minstrel lead, his sins forgiven ; 
The rueful conflict, the heart riven 
With vain endeavor, 
And memory of Earth's bitter leaven, 
Effaced forever. 

This tenderness, however, is not displayed toward select 

spirits alone, but has in it something of the spirit of Him who 

had compassion on the multitude. In "The Prelude" he 

speaks of the delight of seeing into the depth of souls — "souls 

that have no depth at all to careless eyes." Elsewhere he says : 

That he who feels contempt 
For any living thing hath faculties 
Which he hath never used ; that thought with him 
Is in its infancy. 
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In no poem do we find a broader human sympathy than in 
"The Old Cumberland Beggar," in which the poet points out 
how lofty minds have received from some solitary wandering 

beggar 

That first mild touch of sympathy and thought, 
In which they found their kindred with a world 
Where want and sorrow were. 

He invokes a blessing on the old Beggar's head, and prays 
that he may never become the captive of a poorhouse, but that 
"long as he can wander" he may breathe the freshness of the 

valleys, 

And have around him, whether heard or not, 
The pleasant melody of woodland birds. 

And beneath this broad charity there is a deep faith in, and 
reverence for, mankind. He is one of the very few poets of 
all time who have shown anything like an adequate conception 
of the worth of man. He had nothing of the materialistic view 
which makes man a mere puppet played upon by evolutionary 
forces, or of that lofty contempt for the great majority of hu- 
man beings that it has become the fashion of a certain class of 
writers to exhibit. 

Few poets have had such a high conception of life — of man 
and his duty. Sir Walter Scott, in his introduction to "Rob 
Roy," speaks of the "high-toned" poetry of his "gifted friend," 
Wordsworth. There could hardly have been a more apt char- 
acterization. "High-toned" was everything that Wordsworth 
wrote. No poetry in the language is more entirely devoid of 
morbidness, or has a more decided tendency to uplift us. His 
hope for human nature never fails him. So little of the sickly 
and somber is there in his poems, and so frequently do we meet 
in them bright gleams of a better day, that we feel like crying 
out as he did to the Skylark, "A privacy of glorious light is 
thine." 

No man that ever lived had, perhaps, a higher ideal of the 
mission of a poet. In the Dedication of "The White Doe," he 
says : 

He serves the Muses erringly and ill, 

Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive. 
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His great purpose in writing was to benefit, not to dazzle or to 
strike with admiration. He felt that, 

Dust as we are, th' immortal spirit grows 
Like harmony in music — 

and that the poet should never be forgetful of the high pos- 
sibilities of the human soul. In a letter to a friend he speaks 
of the purpose of his poems as being "to console the afflicted ; 
to add sunshine to daylight by making the happy happier; to 
teach the young and gracious of every age to see, to think, and 
feel, and therefore to become more actively and securely vir- 
tuous." In one of his poems he says: 

Blessings be with them and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares — 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays. 

Certainly Wordsworth, whose poetry has been declared a 
blessing by so many, is to be numbered with this high class. 
John Stuart Mill, who was very different from Wordsworth 
in his mental make-up, tells of the deep benefit he derived from 
the poems of Wordsworth at one very trying period in his life. 
"From them," he says in his autobiography, "I seemed to learn 
what would be the perennial sources of happiness, when all the 
greater evils of life shall have been removed. And I felt my- 
self at once better and happier as I came under their influence." 
Many of those who have made Wordsworth's poetry a con- 
stant companion speak as if they had derived from it a "new 
and elevating joy." He occupies always a high, exhilarating 
point of view. In a poem descriptive of a Swiss tour with a 
friend, whose death shortly afterwards separated them forever, 
he says : 

We parted upon the solemn ground, 
Far-lifted toward the unfading sky. 

To the point of view from which most of his great poems were 
conceived, the lines last quoted may be fitly applied. It is 
"ground far-lifted toward the unfading sky." 

An essential part of his philosophy is expressed in the words : 

Hope, the paramount duty that Heaven lays, 
For its own honor, on man's suffering heart. 
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Like all the greatest benefactors of the world, he was ever 
possessed by a high hope for the future of the race. He had, 
however, his seasons of depression. One of these was after 
a visit to London, during which he was unpleasantly impressed 
by the parade of wealth there displayed. He gives utterance 
to his feelings in a sonnet in which he says : 

The wealthiest man among us is the best ; 
No grandeur now in nature or in book 
Delights us. Rapine, avarice, expense — 
This is idolatry; and these we adore; 
Plain living and high thinking are no more. 

And with this comes that magnificent sonnet addressed to Mil- 
ton which, because of the ever-recurring need of its message, 
cannot be read too often : 

Milton ! thou shouldst be living at this hour : 

England hath need of thee : she is a fen 

Of stagnant waters : altar, sword, and pen, 

Fireside, th' heroic wealth of hall and bower, 

Have forfeited their ancient English dower 

Of inward happiness. We are selfish men ; 

O, raise us up, return to us again ; 

And give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

Thy soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea ; 

Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

So didst thou travel on life's common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 

The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 

In this day, when the commercial spirit seems more in the 
ascendant than in any previous period of the world's history, 
when wealth is accumulating to a most wonderful extent and 
there is even less of "plain living and high thinking" than when 
this sonnet was written; in this day of realistic fiction and of 
blighting materialism, well might any Englishman cry out for 
Wordsworth in the language he addressed to Milton : "England 
hath need of thee." And so might any patriot of any country 
cry out for the high-souled man, who "utter'd nothing base," 
whose heaven-born song gushed forth to give life and hope 
to his fellows ; whose long career was from its beginning to its 
close a blessing to the human race. 

It is not intended here to attempt any sketch of Wordsworth 
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as an individual; but no poet, it may be said, was ever more 
loved and honored by his friends. His life was in accordance 
with his philosophy, one of the most simple and beautiful of 
which biography leaves a record. His devotion to his sister 
and his wife and their devotion to him was such as is not often 
seen even in the case of such close relationship. There is no 
more charming picture of womanhood than that which he draws 
of his wife in the poem beginning "She was a phantom of de- 
light." His deep gratitude for his sister's helpful companion- 
ship is expressed in numerous passages throughout his works. 

His whole life offers a noble example of self-denial and de- 
votion to high purpose. That elevated conception of duty ex- 
pressed in "The Happy Warrior" and "An Ode to Duty" was 
to a large extent exemplified in himself. All the glimpses that 
we get of him through the writings of those who knew him 
personally confirm the idea of him that we would get from his 
works. His sister, in giving a description of him in a letter to 
a friend, speaks of a "tenderness that never sleeps, and at the 
same time such a delicacy of manner as I have observed in few 
men." The accounts of his personal appearance show that his 
nobility of character was apparent in his face. Haydon said 
"that Wordsworth and Keats were the only two men he had 
ever seen who looked conscious of a lofty purpose." And Leigh 
Hunt says of Wordsworth's eyes : "I never beheld eyes that 
iooked so inspired, so supernatural. They were like fires, half 
burning, half smoldering, with a sort of acrid fixture of regard. 
One might imagine Ezekiel or Isaiah to have had such eyes." 

Wordsworth's earlier manhood was a striking illustration of 
how rich in bliss a life of honored poverty may be. His un- 
changing love of the elevated and beautiful, his faithfulness to 
the very last to the highest elements in his being resulted in a 
happiness which, in his own exquisite words, shows how 

In chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 

Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower 

That breathes on earth the air of paradise. 

M. Herndon Moore. 

Columbia, South Carolina. 



